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Carnival 


Half a dozen ladybirds straddle the street, strolling arm in arm. 
A wet-suited diver stumbles from a steamy doorway into the 
scanty night, his flippers slapping the awkward cobblestones, an 
empty whisky bottle strapped to his back in mocking substitute 
for oxygen. A choir composed of emerald green beetles serenades 
the customers in a packed and jovial bar. It’s Carnival in Cadiz, 
and the whole town is in disguise. 


The name of this period of mask and merriment is thought 
to derive from the Latin word for ‘meat’. Carnival is the last 
feast before the long fast of Lent. No meat was to be touched 
for those six weeks and on Shrove Tuesday — the day before 
they began, when you were expected to go to confession and be 
‘shriven’ — pancakes were cooked to use up any fat left in the 
house. But there are other theories about the origin of the 
word. Some people have related it to another Latin phrase 
meaning ‘ship-wagon’. In classical times, a cart in the form of 
a ship was borne through the streets in honour of a deity. 
Suggestive dances and masquerades were performed as acts of 
worship. In medieval Europe, similar Carnival wagons formed 
the stages for dramatic and musical performances — in which 
Church dignitaries played a lively part. Today, the Carnival 
streets of Cadiz are choked with curious crowds, straining to see 
the endless line of floats; eager to exchange a wave and a smile 
with a clown or a caterpillar and to listen to their banal and 
complex songs of ribaldry or politics. 


Carnival, whatever the origin of the word, is a reworking of 
ancient pagan rites and symbols in a Christian context. }t was 
from the Roman festival of Lupercalia that it derived its animal 
masquerades; from that of Saturnalia its delight in role reversal. 
The Church banned ail other festivals during the lean days 
of Lent, leaving this as the last chance for many weeks for 
revelry and relief. More than that, it was the farewell to pagan 
ways, a last fling for the convert. For Lent was, originally, a 
period of instruction for prospective Christians preparing to be 
baptised at Easter, the feast of new life and new birth. The 
Church welcomed the Carnival range of lavish pagan 
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anticipated guilt. Christianity believed in sin 
principally to prepare for penitence. 


But the penitence was, in turn, a preparation for resurrection 2 
Lent too was a time of anticipation. And the season itself gave 
body to the belief — the Saxons called March the ‘Lencten 
Month’ because it was then that the days grew noticeably longer. 
Spring was on its way and the Carnival festivities were intimately 
involved not just with the eradication of sin but with the 
elimination of parasites dangerous to crops; not simply with the 
resurrection of the body and the new life of the soul, but with 
the fertility of plants, animals . . . and women. 


Carnival was a festival of cohesion, concerned with the successful 
transition from winter to summer and from vice to virtue; 
but also with the preservation of the very fabric of society. 
This last it took care of not by law but by licence: for one 
brief period each year, extreme unconventionality became 
the norm. It was, and remains in some places, a time when many 
of the customary ranks and distinctions crumbled, when a 
mask concealing identity allowed an otherwise inconccivable 
liberty of speech. Satire is rife and the powerful are pilloried — 
the Pope and Luther, Napoleon and Marie Antoinette, all 
have been the objects of Carnival ridicule. But stripped of their 
dignity in circumscribed frolic, they retain it in reality. In 
Carnival, the world stands still and mayhem is legalised: but 
in finding such an outlet, true rebellion is contained. Afterwards, 
the pieces fall back into place; the outrageousness of what 
has passed is confirmed by its idiosyncrasy and isolation. 


Most of us now live in a world apart from nature, divorced 
from community . .. the complexities of Carnival would simply 
pass us by. In a literate age, we cannot begin to comprehend 
the intricate visual symbolism of the medieval peasant. Yet 
the Camivals of Cadiz — or Rio, or Venice — have a unity 
and vigour and underlying meaning still. After all, most people 
love a fancy dress party. Even the modern sophisticate needs to 
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Toc H Service work is directly connected with the Services club 
in Talbot House in Poperinge, 1915 — 18. However, while the 
offering of friendship is stil! the main aim, there the 
resemblance ends. Nothing was sold in Poperinge — whereas our 
five Services clubs in Germany turn over in excess of one million 
pounds each year. 


Up to 1945 


Between the wars, the number of members serving with the 
Forces was sufficient to warrant two HQ staff posts — Services 
Secretary and Services Correspondent. However, I believe there 
were no peacetime Services clubs run by Toc H during this 
period. At the outbreak of war in 1939, there had to be a 
radical change of thinking. Although Toc H was already heavily 
into overdraft at the time, it was decided that loans from the 
bank should be sought in order to support the increase in Forces 
work necessary (support for the Services is always more popular 
when hostilities threaten). Eventually, appeals for funds were 
successful and over 300 clubs were soon operating. Some 
(mainly in the UK) were run entirely by volunteers, others by 
paid staff — this is when professionally staffed Services clubs 
work began. Toc H was represented in the Far and Middle East 
and in Italy, but following the allied advance, it contracted 
gradually into occupied Germany where the now archaic title 
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The programme for a ‘Grand Liberation Concert’ organised 
by Toc H Brussels in 1944 for the Armed Forces. 


Our occasional series Starting Point looks at how some 
familiar aspects of Toc H started and how they’ve 
changed . . . . and asks where they should go from 
here. 


This month, Keith Rea discusses 


TocH in BAOR 
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Keith Rea 


BAOR (British Army of Occupation of the Rhine) came into 
being, it was decided by the Government that the Services work 
by charities must be ordered and coordinated. To do this, the 
Council for Voluntary Welfare Work was formed, consisting of 
the constituent charities, the Forces and the Ministry of 
Defence. 


From Canteens to Welfare Work 


Any cash left over after the war, when many of the Services 
clubs closed, was put back into those remaining in Germany. 
This was an affluent period, and also a time when the 
organisations of the CVWW could afford to spend more money 
providing service for quite small numbers of troops, in contrast 
to the later pressures to keep financially viable. Around 1956 
however, funds were tighter and it became financially necessary 
to extend beyond canteen operations into selling a range of 
stationery and gift lines to the reduced number of troops now in 
Germany. Toc H reduced the number of clubs from nine to five 
over this period, and although the shop operation started quite 
well, competition caused by the tremendous growth of German 
retail business has gradually made the going more difficult. 


Increasingly, the army had become family orientated (over 70% 
of troops are married) and this fact increased the need for the 
voluntary organisations to provide welfare facilities, particularly 
because of the isolated housing in which many young families 
found themselves. In the 60s, when the men’s and women’s 
sides of Toc H here became integrated, there arose a 
constitutional crisis about the aims and objectives as they 
appeared in the new Charter (page 2 item 3) as regards our work 
with the Forces. Having found that the word ‘welfare’ was not 
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The canteen staff are preparing for the lunchtime rush. It’s been 
a relatively quiet morning; a few small groups of women sit 
around tables drinking coffee and chatting; young children arc 
playing noisily at their feet, whilst a couple of teenagers feed 
money into a juke box on the other side of the room. In the 
adjoining shop, a few people browse through the wide 
assortment of newspapers and magazines, while one of the 
assistants rearranges a display of tasteful souvenirs of Germany. 
Suddenly, loud voices are heard in the corridor outside. 
Uniformed young men appear in the doonvay and crowd into 
the canteen. This isn’t the beginnings of a military coup; this is 
a typical scene in a Toc H Services club, BAOR. 


There are 55,000 British troops based in Germany. with 
approximately 150,000 dependents. Yet such a high number of 
service personnel, their wives and their children, find themselves 


t Au ust, Sue Biggerstaff spen 
ack visiting the five TocH Services 
clubs in Germany. Here she report, 
on three of them and talks to the 
Centre Leaders about the na tue 
of their work. 


, ; ithout the wide range of social seryic 
living n a PORET a Kingdon, Additionally, the fact that 
available 2 extended family network to ease the burden often 
there is n feelings of loneliness and isolation. This is where 
cane ie ea Tony Caldwell, Development Officer for 
Tae PAD doubt that the role played by Toc H is a vital 
one: ‘Its caring philosophy makes it able to w help; shelp 
which is of mutual benefit not only to the pep e i BAOR, but 
also to the wider movement. In relation to the other voluntary 
bodies which operate on the Forces garrisons Toc H stands 
somewhere in the middle. It isn t evangelical; it isn’t just tea 


and biscuits. It’s unique.’ 
However, there's a feeling amongst the Centre Leaders of the 


Services clubs that this opinion is not shared by all members 
of Toc H UK. They are aware that some are critical of Toc H’s 


Tony Caldwell — 
Field Officer for 
Toc H in BAOR. 
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Tony Caldwell came to the post with Toc H in Germany after 
spending four years establishing a branch of Missions to Military 
Garrisons in Belgium. Before that he had his own business in 
UK, but felt that he wanted to be more actively involved in 
work that was an expression of his strong Christian faith. He is 
a licensed Baptist preacher and has been trained in Youth Work. 
He is married with three children. 
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a legally admissible one, lawyers insisted that our work be thus 
described: ‘To promote the efficiency of our Armed Forces.’ 
The new working was agreed at a special meeting of the Central 
Council, although one or two members resigned as a result of 
this decision. All passive work in support of the solder and his 
family does increase the efficiency of the army. It is interesting 
to note that local Commanders have often commented that up 
to 75% of their time is spent in dealing with welfare as a support 
to the remaining 25% spent on ensuring operational efficiency. 
] understand it is still true that families in BAOR receive much 
less Social Services support than that available in the UK despite 
difficulties caused by the very isolated housing often provided. 


In the late 60s, a Toc H balance sheet for the separate Services 
Fund actually read nil assets. This marked a turning point in 
our finances, since aid had just become available through the 
Ministry of Defence which enabled money to be spent on 
updating equipment and so on. The falling value of the pound 
against the Deutsche Mark also helped from time to time. Toc H 
made sporadic attempts to increase its welfare work but this 
always proved difficult because of the pressure of trading on our 
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He does not think that Toc H should be an evangelistic 
organisation but he does feel that it should be guided by 
Christian belief and principles. Indeed, his impression is that it 
has lost its way by losing its Christian commitment: ‘We've 
become so involved in humanitarian work and so involved 
within ourselves that we've lost our contact with the men and 
women around us. We've lost the power of prayer and the 
support of God because we are not doing our work because of a 
love for God, and that is reflected in the way we treat men and 
women — we're not fully committed to them as people.’ 


Tony has lots of plans for extending the involvement of Toc H 
on the garrisons and would like to see the highly successful 
playschemes developed further. He believes that the army is 
essential in the preservation of our democratic system, and that 
Toc H's influence on the army is ‘like leaven on bread’: ‘Take 
away Toc H, the Salvation Army etc and you re left with purely 
secular people out to take money off the soldiers and abuse 
them. It's to be praised that we have a disciplined and efficient 
army and Toc H is helping to put moral fibre into that.’ 


small British staff. The fact that few Toc H members could 
serve abroad did not help, although there have been some super 
examples of leaders who have served in BAOR, such as Jock 
Brown and Peter East. 


I suppose it is typical of our show that it was not until 1972 that 
a policy for BAOR clubs was agreed. Bricfly it was: 

l. To provide tefresment, goods and services as required 
by the Services. 

2. To offer friendship within the clubs. 


3 To encourage the use of clubs for social, cultural, 
religious and Toc H purposes, 


The Playschemes 


One of the problems was how the work in BAOR could become 
linked to that in the UK — which was itself changing due to the 
a of Projects. A warden of our Paderborn Club, John 
nonet, hit upon the idea of playschemes to help young 
Solated families during the long summer break, when he found 
from the club. The idea was accepted, and spread 
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presence in BAOR and would even advocate that we pull out. 
As far as the Centre Leaders are concerned, such statements 
stem from ignorance; little is known of the important welfare 
work carried out on the garrisons in the name of Toc H. During 
the seven days I spent in Germany travelling to each of the five 
clubs, I! was shown that there is more to the job of being a 
Centre Leader than just selling English newspapers and cups of 
tea. 


For Larry Heare, who is in charge of Toc H Verden, welfare 
means having an active involvement in the garrison and being 
able to bring people together. His club is situated in one of two 
small barracks on the outskirts of the town, which have little 
in the way of social facilities other than the usual squaddies’ 
bars. One of Larry’s innovations since he took up the post has 
been a ‘pub night’ held three times a year, to which all ranks 
are invited. As well as being successful from a social point of 
view, it also brings in money towards the annual playscheme. 
For the Centre Leaders of the four clubs which run summer 
playschemes, the fundraising goes on throughout the year; 
no sooner have the volunteers boarded their flight back to the 
UK than the endless round of raffles, lotteries and social events 
begins again. The Verden playscheme costs around £2,000 to 
run. Last year, for the first time, the volunteers from Great 
Britain were joined by a soldier who had been granted leave 
so that he could take part. Larry would eventually like to see 
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Larry Heare (far left) behind the counter with two of his staff Centre Leader of 
at Toc H Verden. the Paderborn Club. 


It was never the intention that UK volunteers should actually 
run the playschemes, although this sometimes happened. The 
idea was that the schemes should be planned and run by local 
committees assisted by our volunteers. From this start we 
thought that these committees should be encouraged to 
undertake further work to help their communities rather like a 
traditional Toc H group. John Sowerby was appointed as our 
first Development Officer residing in Munster — at the time, the 
most needy area. Forming such groups within the communities 
which have a very shifting population proved to be very 
difficult. As most development work was amongst wives of the 
garrisons, the BAOR leadership came to the conclusion that 
development work should be staffed by a woman. 
Unfortunately, we failed to find a suitable member of staff and 
development became rather confined to playschemes only — 
which, good as they were, did not provide sufficient challenge 
for some of the staff, who left to do other work. 


Although government help has been justified (the charitable 
organisations have provided good value for money. open seven 
days a week for the distribution of newspapers) attempts have 
been consistently made to cut the financial grants given. 
Recently, this hold has tightened — strict budgetary controls 
are now in force and from next year, there will be a nil grant in 


just two leaders coming across from the UK, to lead volunteers 
recruited from the garrison and from the local community. This 
would be especially good for Anglo-German relations as, at the 
moment, garrison life is very cut off from Verden itself. 


‘no airs and graces are 
put on for senior personnel’ 


Playschemes are certainly one very positive aspect of Toc H’s 
work in BAOR and feature as such in the CEC approved 
German Development Policy. The policy is the result of 16 
months spent in Germany by Tim Day, who is now on the 
Toc H staff and based in Surrey. It advocates an involvement 
by British Forces Germany and German people in the work 
being undertaken by the clubs. And, as far as playschemes are 
concerned, it’s got off to a good start. Last year at Paderborn, 
40 children were cared for by nine volunteers, two of whom 
came from the local community. The were approached after 
Centre Leader David Ruddy went to see the Station Liaison 
Officer, who is the main link between the army and the local 
German people. He was then introduced to Herr Nightingale, the 
head of the Paderborn Youth Organisation, which caters for all 
ages 3 — 18 years. ‘The Youth Organisation is very 


professional,’ says David. ‘Through it, the playscheme has access 
to a youth centre and free use of swimming pools in the town. 
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aid. The Ministry of Defence has always asked Toc H and other 
organisations to increase the welfare content of their work and 
has in the past been extremely flexible about meeting the cost 
of quite small additions to expenditure brought about by welfare 
developments. As it is in the nature of Toc H to seek to increase 
its welfare role, one wonders how much budgetary controls are 
likely to inhibit future development. In particular, there is a 
need to increase staff in order to make welfare work more 
possible. Because of restrictions, profits from trading are likely 
to remain small and cannot fund development. There are two 
important questions which need answers — they are not new, 
but are perhaps now more urgent. 


1. Is the Ministry of Defence/Treasury willing to authorise 
finance in support of the welfare work which they 
demand? 


2. If not (and this seems to be the trend) is Toc H able to 
provide finance to ensure that the work within the 
Services is in line with its main policy thrust? 


Bi Keith Rea was Commissioner Toe H BAOR, 1972/80 
and Chairman CVWW/BAOR 1975/80. 
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It’s possible that in future it may want to undertake a joint 
playscheme with Toc H — the idea is just being floated at 
present, but I’m quite hopeful.’ The garrison is certainly keen 
to forge stronger links with the local community. In the last 
40 years, relations between the military and the German 
people have made little progress and, as David says, ‘a massive 
gulf still exists in many parts.’ 


David has worked in all of the Toc H clubs since he first joined 
the staff in 1978. Never having lived away from his home town 
of Loughborough in Leicestershire, he anticipated feeling 
homesick and only intended staying in Germany for two years. 
When he was first sent to Paderborn, he spent the first few 
months performing financial miracles. The club was £18,000 
in the red; 12 months later it broke even. ‘Paderborn had always 
been the bogey chub,’ he explained, ‘but for the last five or six 
years it’s done OK — mainly due to good teamwork.’ He has 
about 30 people working for him and is careful to delegate jobs 
carefully so that everyone knows exactly what they are doing. 
‘Tve been lucky in getting staff who'll give that little bit extra. 
They look on it as more than just a job and will talk to everyone 
who comes in, regardless of rank — no airs and graces are put 
on for senior personnel.’ 


The club is situated away from the main barracks but, 
nevertheless, remains one of the busiest Toc H centres in 
Germany. The shop, canteen and bookshop have recently 
undergone major improvements, and on the first floor there is 
a ladies’ and gents’ hairdressers, a travel agency and an insurance 
office. On Monday evenings there is bingo, which has proved 
very popular. David initiated all of these things, in an attempt 
to increase the use of the club by army personnel and their 
families. He has succeeded. ‘Essentially, the club is a home 
from home, therefore you have to make an effort to create a 
friendly, welcoming atmosphere. A vital aspect of my job is 
to sit down in the canteen and simply chat with the customers. 
Some days, tea is coming out of your ears!’ 


However, he has found it difficult to forge links with certain 
groups — especially the soldiers’ wives — but he is not the only 
one. All of the Centre Leaders, with the exception of Angus 
Laing in Berlin, are single men. Therefore, it goes against army 
protocol for them to have too much involvement with the 
young wives. Although the garrisons contain a number of 
organisations especially geared to meet their needs, some 
women aren’t too keen on going. As David put it: ‘they don’t 
like the gossip factor.’ Similarly, the army does employ 
volunteers to do social work on the camps but because the 
Service is once again provided by the military, wives can be 
reluctant to make use of it. Therefore, a gap exists which 
Toc H might be able to fill. 


Photo: Sue Biggerstaff 
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Fred Mason cashes up at the end of a busy day in Toc H 
Munster. 
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At bone ak Leader Fred Mason insists that plans for future 
operates, 7 should include the reintroduction of women ia 
ae ‘Because as it stands, we're missing out on 4 
Toc H rtunity to extend our movement.” Ideally, he would 
ae nee women of ‘mature years’ appointed, Specifically to 
seit the relationship re ne H a military 
dependents. Several years ago, the R bla a unique 
system during the evenings — rooms were allocated by the army 
in which the women put books, a television and tea-making 
facilites. The single soldier who wanted to eee from the 
bars and barrack block atmosphere could go t ere, relax, and 
have a chat with a ‘mother-figure’. As Fred puts it, ‘even the 
roughy toughy soldier when serving abroad, misses his mum’ 
Apparently the army is thinking of employing WRVS-type 
women to work in the garrisons. . . but Fred has no doubt that 
this is a role that Toc H could fill. ‘This would be a very positive 
form of welfare, for it would go hand in hand with the job of 
befriending and helping wives and families, Through this person, 
Toc H could make contact with two groups which it’s so far 
been unable to approach successfully.’ 
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Toc H at Munster is housed in York Barracks along with a 
creche, a wool shop and a church centre. Recently it’s been 
looking for somewhere to start up a family welfare centre and it 
now seems that a location has been found.. Sendon is a camp 
situated 25Km from the town, containing most of the garrison’s 
married quarters. A collection of new buildings alongside old, . 
Fred describes it as having very little heart and few facilities. ` 
The Toc H shop at Senden is due to move into larger premises, 
allowing room for a small canteen to be set up. It is hoped that 
this will improve contact with and between the families. It is 
also intended to employ a female member of staff to do work 
with the young people. Although there aren’t enough army 
youth workers to cover this, the Youth Liaison Officer has 
pledged to help in any way possible. It seems that Toc H in 
Senden is about to take off! 


‘trading is welfare, for it 
gets people talking to each other’ 


Fred believes that Toc H BAOR should try anything which 
increases the quality of life and makes those who are based in 
Germany feel closer to home. ‘For Toc H here has come to 
represent a tiny patch of England in a foreign land — rather like 
Talbot House in Flanders. Only*Tubby was contending with a 
known factor of war: here we live under very different 
circumstances’. At the time of my visit, the British Forces were 
on alert against IRA terrorism. Siringent security measures were 
being taken and Munster was subject to at least one bomb scare 
a week. ‘The war game being played at present is a war of 
guerilla tactics — a battle of nerves,” says Fred. ‘Therefore, at 
times like this, Toc H is a great morale booster to our troops 
and families.’ As he sces it, the clubs perform a very supportive 
role and Toc H is often in a position to offer more than any of 
its counterparts in BAOR. He points out that it is the only 
member of the Council for Voluntary Welfare Work which does 
nat have a uniformed staff. In his opinion, this helps create a 


more relaxed atmosphere, allowing people to escape from the 
pressures of military life for a while, 
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: a year observing the set up in BAOR, 
usions reached by Tim Day was that Toc H“ 
lely about providing a welfare service for the 
Bite exist to do that. What should make 
rent Is its ability to start up initiatives and gradually 

ee ae over ‘Or volunteers to run. ‘There’s no doubt that 
Shops provide an excellent welfare service, but unless the 


customers grow to understand Toc H and its principles, we 
are failing.’ If this is to happen, the Centre Leaders must be 
given appropriate training, both in management and in Toc H, 
so that they fully understand the movement they’re working for. 
Meanwhile, Tony Caldwell feels that when Toc H employs 
Centre Leaders for the clubs, it must be sure of what it’s looking 
for — a businessman or a welfare worker? Running a shop and 
fulfilling a welfare role are incompatible; to do both effectively 
is not possible and what tends to happen is that the shops get 
priority. Nevertheless, as Larry Heare points out: ‘trading is 
welfare, for it gets people talking to each other.’ The shops are 
about more than raising money; they are about bringing people 
together. All of the Centre Leaders share a strong conviction 
that Toc H’s presence in Germany is needed and that Toc H 
BAOR is an expression of the movement which should be 
valued. “We get on and do things here,’ explained David Ruddy, 
‘we don’t just preach and people see that. “In my house there 
are many mansions” says the Bible; as I see it, Toc H BAOR is 
just one mansion.’ 


Wolfenbuttel, raising money for the garrison’s British Forces’ 


School. Wolfenbuttel is the smallest of the five clubs but is 
nevertheless a much used meeting place for the military 
community. 


Toc H Berlin 


Of all the Toc H clubs in Germany, the one in Berlin is probably 
the most salubrious. Welfare organisations in the western sector 
are extremely well provided for, as the Federal Government 
pays for the British Army to be stationed there. ‘It’s almost 
over-welfarised,’ admits Centre Leader Angus Laing. “A while 
ago I attended a meeting of all the welfare services, at which 
there were more than 30 representatives. Therefore the army 
here will tend to identify a need and then approach the most 
appropriate organisation to deal with it.” 
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Centre Leader, Angus Laing, with his staff at the British Military 
Hospital. Here Toc H provides a cafeteria and shop and also 
takes a trolley around the wards, selling various goods to the 


patients. 
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Scenes from last September, when Toc H Berlin was involved in the second largest 
military tattoo in Europe. For more than three weeks the staff at the club were 
working 14 hours a day preparing and selling between 1,200 — 1,500 rolls, which were 
then sold to the troops taking part. 


The Berlin Club is currently based in Spandau and apart from a 


. canteen and shop, has a fleet of mobile canteens which visit 


local barracks and major military locations around the city. 
Toc H is very involved in the wẹgfare of British expatriates 
through being a member of the Brįtish Community Berlin 
Committee. At the moment, plans are afoot to relocate the 
club in a new leisure and community complex for the British 
Forces, which is being built on the site of the Spandau Prison. 
The move is expected to take place in 1991. 


ALED 
CHECKPOINT CHARLIE 


One of the four mobile canteens doing business at Checkpoint 
Charlie, the crossing point to East Berlin. 
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a change of C 


direct. 


It is not difficult to remember when it happened. We 
are so seldom early for anything that to find ourselves 
in the cathedral car park a good ten minutes ahead of 
time made it something of a unique occasion. En route I think 
we had probably been discussing our plans for the coming week, 
a busy week with our wedding just a month or so away and 
still so many arrangements to make. Oliver stretched against the 
back of his scat and sighed. 1 guessed that his momentary 
despondency had less to do with pre-wedding nerves and owed 
rather more to Sunday evening’s thoughts about Monday 
morning's heavy pile of post landing on the office desk. 


We were solicitors in a large practice in the city, where we had 
met. It was a nice firm to work for, with quite a high proportion 
of avowed Christians, and we had many friends among our 
colleagues. We enjoyed our work, each of us specialising in a 
different area and, by now, fairly experienced at what we were 
doing. The approach of a major change in our lives was 
however, quite naturally, causing us to reflect on all sorts of 
matters, including our careers. We were hoping to start a 
family, so my career would be interrupted. 1 had reached a 
position in my department where it was to be expected that | 
should take on a different kind of work. This work would be 
more challenging but would offer little direct client contact, and 
so l was reluctant to take it on. For the moment I was prepared 
to continue in the job | was in. 


For Oliver new responsibilities were looming. He enjoyed his 
position in his department so much that it was difficult for him 
to accept that if he wanted to seek the promotion which it was 
normal to expect at this stage of his career, it would be 
necessary to leave the firm. We had seen some of our friends 
already starting to move from one firm to another in search of 


Hanbury Hall 
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The National Trust ag 


series which looks at peo 
econd of our ; $ l 

In "E have unexpectedly changed direction, Julig 
wane descibes how she and her husband Oliver gave u 
ied work as successful solicitors to run a Nationa) 


Trust property in Worcestershire. 


Trusting 
their Judgement 


the cherished offer of a partnership. Oliver was not in a hurry 
but the possibility of uprooting himself had prompted quite a 
few questions in his mind. As we watched the car park filling 
up with the faithful and sorted out our money for the collection 
| thought I had better do something about that sigh. 


‘Look, why don’t you get a job that involves your real interests? 
You're so keen on history and the National Trust — they must 
need someone to look after their houses, someone who'd have 


to live there. What about it?’ 


‘our minds had been racing ahead, 
formulating plans’ 


My spontaneous flippant suggestion, intended to raise both a 
smile and his spirits, fell like a fiercely burning match on to the 
arid acres of the Australian bushland! He stared at me with 
disbelief. ‘Do you really mean that?’ I suddenly began to rather 
like the idea myself. ‘Why not?’ An hour later we were 
admitting to each other that we had not much idea of what the 
sermon had been about. Our minds had been racing ahead, 
formulating plans. 


From the National Trust personnel department we learnt that 
the title of the job we were pursuing was ‘Administrator’, that 
the pay, unsurprisingly, was quite low, and that the 
Administrator did indeed live in the house. We were instructed 
to send in a batch of SAEs and we would be sent the jobs 
bulletin cach month. The first question to preoccupy us was: 
did it seem over-confident to send in just three envelopes, or 
would it look pessimistic to send in a dozen? To shorten this 
long story we might as well have sent the dozen straight away! 


HANBURY HALL 
Location: 2% miles E of Droitwich, 1 mile N of 
B4090 and 1 mile W of B4091. From M5 junction $ 
follow Droitwich signs. Tel: Hanbury (052 784) 214. 
Opening Times 1988: Easter—Sat. to Mon 2—6. 
April Sth-8th—2—$. April & October—Sat. & Sun. 2—5. 
May to end September—Wed. to Sun. & Bank Hol. Mon. 
2-6°. Evening visits for pre-booked parties 7.30—9.30 on 
3rd Wed. of cach month—no concessions, refreshments 
available by prior arrangement. Ice house open at weekends 
and by arrangement 
“Last admission to house ¥: hr before closing 


Admission: Adults £1.70, children 85p. Pre-booked 
parties £1.20. 


Refreshments: Home-made teas, 

Shop. (Also a Christmas Shop) 

Dwe Ground floor only. Wheelchairs available. 
Braille guide. 

Parking by house. 

Dogs in park on lead, but no dogs in garden. 
Picnics only in arca adjacent to Car Park 


Acoach Parl 
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Oliver and Julia Lane with their son Henry. 


For many years National Trust houses had been administered 
from the offices at the centre of each region, the Administrator 
acting as a caretaker and security officer in addition to 
organising all aspects of the day to day operation of opening 
the house to the public. It was traditionally a job for someone 
taking early retirement eg from the army, and the duties were 
considered to be fairly unexacting. Within the last few years this 
attitude has changed a great deal and is continuing to develop. 
The Administrator now has increasing responsibility for 
budgetary control and participates in policy and planning. More 
and more is being devolved from the regional office to the 
house itself, making the job far more appealing to a younger 
person. 


We applied for every job that came up. Our first interview was 
a joint one for two houses. A total of 600 had applied for the 
jobs so we were pleased to have been shortlisted. We were told 
that we were being interviewed out of simple curiosity: why did 
two young solicitors want to make such an extraordinary 
change? We wondered whether we ought to give up the quest 
but a phone call to one of the more sympathetic of our 
interviewers reassured us. He thought we should carry on. It 
was our youthfulness that was the drawback but he felt that the 
National Trust was changing fast. 


‘it wasn't until we took up occupation 
that we realised our good fortune’ 


A year later, undaunted but becoming faintly anxious, we set 
off for yet two more interviews. Snow covered the ground as we 
drove up to Hanbury Hall. Inside, the shutters were closed and 
everything was covered in dust sheets for the winter. The 
Administrator’s flat, though on the first floor, with an elegant 
panelled dining room and superb views of the parkland and of 
the Malvern Hills. seemed unhomely. The other interview, the 
day before, had been at a house which had registered a much 
greater initial appeal. Our joy at finally getting into the National 
Trust, when we were offered the post at Hanbury, was therefore 
slightly shadowed at first. It was not until we took up 
Occupation in March 1986 that we realised the extent of our 
good fortune. The house is beautiful. Since it was completed in 
1701 there have been very few alterations, and most of those 
were in 1790. Our daily work involved immersion in the history 
and contents of the house. It is a prosperous country 
gentleman’s home with a sense of continuity arising from the 
fact that the same family occupied it from 1701 to 1962. The 
family had owned the land for at least 100 years hefore the 
house was built by Thomas Vernon who. incidentally, was onc 
of the most celebrated lawyers of his day -- which makes us 


—— 
rea 


feel all the more that this is the right house for us! His law 
reports, written out in his own hand, are fascinating. 


So, do we ever look back? Yes, sometimes: on a fresh warm 
spring afternoon when we wander throught the park checking 
that all the signs are in place and gates closed; or at five minutes 
past closing time when the last of the visitors has gone and we 
go and lock up the Orangery and pause to watch the rabbits 
playing in the spinney. Or when some well-known expert 
comes to look at the paintings and we hang eagerly on her every 
word to learn what we can. We look back then and imagine 
what our former colleagues could be doing at that moment. 
Yes, there are drawbacks. Counting the takings at the end of 
a long hot Bank Holiday afternoon makes your head buzz, and 
when the regional office phones for the third time on your day 
off you bite your lip. Then there’s the member of the public 
lost in admiration of a beautiful picce of upholstery and jabbing 
it absent-mindedly with the tip of his umbrella. It’s hard work, 
with perhaps a little less time to sit back and enjoy it than we 
had anticipated but the satisfaction is enormous. We used to feel 
that we were helping our clients, whether it was in sctting up a 
business for them, or buying and selling land or property. They 
were grateful but in a few years’ time nothing would be 
remembered of our work. Here, every day we do something 
which might last as long as the house is still standing and longer. 
A major aspect of the work is the presentation of the house to 
visitors. Even the ones who don’t ask us a question (or aren’t 
caught by an unsolicited explanation!) and who merely wander 
through, absorbing everything quietly. are taking something 
away with them, which they will not lose and perhaps might 
pass on. 


Sometimes | do wonder, though, what would have happened to 
us if we hadn’t arrived ten minutes carly that Sunday evening! 


fi Some readers may remember the author better by her 
maiden name, Julia Murray. Her first experience of Toc H 
was a project with the mentally handicapped in 1976. She 
has, at various times, been a member of Tower Hill Branch, 
the Central Executive Committee, the London Weekend 
Project Group and the Bristol Compass Group. and is now 
a member of the Central Branch. She has a particular 
interest in the mentally handicapped. She is now Assistant 
Administrator of Hanbury Hall, where ker husband Oliver 
is Administrator. Their son Henry is 2%. 


Just as this article went to press we were delighted to hear 
that Julia had given birth to a healthy baby girl, Celia Mary. 
We offer our congratulations! 

3) 


letters 


We reserve the right to edit letters. 
Only letters with full name and address 
will be considered for publication. 


Looking Outwards 


Various articles and letters which have 
appeared recently in Point 3 cause me to 
wonder if the writers have never paused 
to look outwards, or indeed consider any 
opinions other than their own. 

Betty Cornick in an article on the 
Ceremony of Light (October). expressed 
the deep meaning which this had for her 
— but then went on to query whether 
people who did not share her depth of 
feeling should be in Toc H. J appreciate 
the feelings of Betty and many others, 
but Toc H was neither founded on nor 
built around the Ceremony of Light. It 


was the idea of one branch — later 
adopted by the movement. 
Don Lockhart questions 


(October) how often we sit quietly and 
‘listen to the voice of God’. The Main 
Resolution, from which he quotes, 
actually refers to listening for the voice 
of God, not fo it, which | believe is rather 
different. Even so, how does Don know 
how often others sit quietly in thought or 
prayer or how they interpret what they 
feel? Incidentally, many of our Devotions 
at Council and elsewhere include periods 
of silence. 

As for the cantinuing complaints 
that Toc H is being watered down, losing 
its spiritual content, or ignoring the 
Fourth Point of the Compass — these | 
do not accept. Again, it seems to me they 
are based on a persona] interpretation 
regardless of other points of view. 

Tubby and others made it quite 
clear that Toc H was inspired by and built 
round an experience and a spirit found 
amongst men in the Old House and in the 
trenches — a spirit of fellowship and 
acceptance of each other as individuals. 
This must surely have necessitated a 
willingness to understand, something 
which sometimes seems sadly lacking. ! 
am sure Tubby believed his experience in 
the House reflected the open friendship, 
love and care which Jesus offered to all 
who came into contact with him. 
Nevertheless, Tubby said: ‘Toc H is not 
the Church nor any part of it. There is no 
doctrine or credal test for membership’. 
} wonder how many possible members we 
have lost through misinformation or a 
biased definition of what Toc H is all 
about? 

We began with a challenge — to 
break down prejudices and barriers. We 
should not be surprised if young people 
10 


ather 
believe that that is what ine J a 
than just the barriers ge spout 
choosing. Perhaps less W he ae id 
what others believe or do not oe pis, 
a greater effort towards DnS i. 
may help us all. It was Paul we ‘Rig 
‘The greatest of these is love — every 
will follow’. 
i Padre Herbert Leggate seems y 
sum it up in something he wrote era 
40 years ago: “We must at all time i 
prepared for a change that may alter 
whole framework of the movement. Uh 
ought not to regard any of our symbols 
and ceremonies as sacrosanct. We musti 
not. however. whittle down the purpose 
for which God called Toc H into being. 
It exists to set up a fellowship amongst 
men which exists in the presence of the 
things that divide. It is not a closed 
fellowship. It is an inclusive one. Because 
it seeks to be a Christian fellowship there 
will be some who feel it is not for them. 
There will be none with whom its 
members are not prepared to be in 
fellowship. Many will join because they 
are Christians. Many more will join 
because they are willing to try the 
experiment of living as though we are all 
members one of another.’ 
Harry Brier 
Huddersfield 


Branch Base 


As one of the current ‘leadership?’, as 
Fred Wilkins and Tom McConnell put it 
(Point 3, January) I think I should 
respond to their contention that we see 
branches as a thing of the past. Certainly, 
they are not alone in that view, and others 
go further and suggest that the leadership 
is actually hostile to branches. 

May I say that there is not now, 
nor ever has been, hostility to the 
traditional pattern of branches. The 
decline has not been caused by national 
policy. In fact, the reverse is true — that 
because there has been a consistent 
decline in the local pattem of the 
traditional branch, the leadership for 
many years now has had to take note of 
this hard fact, and make painful decisions 
about how best to deploy staff and 
develop Toe H. They have decided, and I 
take exactly the same position, that we 
must deploy our resources, including 
staff, in the types of work and places that 
are most likely to lead to extension. 
Sadly, all the evidence indicates that most 
local branches, however valuable and hard 
working, are not such places. 

Like everyone clse, | would 
rejoice if it were different. In fact. I 
would suspect that members of staff 
would be delighted to hear of branches 
that really wish to do some hard work 
towards extension, and wished for help. 
The fact is, though, that our traditional 
mode] does not seem to attract new 
people. Somehow. therefore. we have to 
find alternative patterns in which new 
people can meet the challenge of Toe H 


in some sort Of ongoing group. | beli 
the small long-term local group jg th 
basic building block of a real membergyy 
movement — and our current tas 
explore new methods and shapes Which 
can transmit the unchanging values and 
purposes of Toc H to a new generation 
of members. 

Finally, may ! yet again Stre 
that, when the Central Council in 1986 
adopted the current project developmen, 
policy, it included the setting up and 
financing of a proper system of record 
keeping and referrals. The very Purpose 
of that was to ensure that we don't 
lose contact with the thousands of 
volunteers we meet, but keep in touch 
with them so that in time we can fe. 
involve them at a local level. Projects and 
branches are not separate entities 
projects enable us to contact and make 
friends with many new people — and if 
we get the record keeping right, and 
devise new~and attractive ways of 
challenging people locally, we can rebuild 
a pattern of local units which the 
leadership wants every bit as much as its 
critics! 


k iş to 


John Mitchell 
Director 


Remembrance Broadcast 


My wife and I listened with great interest 
to the radio broadcast from Talbot 
House. Poperinge, on Remembrance 
Sunday morning by Roger Royle and 
Colin Rudd. Having just returned from 
the House a few weeks ago, after 
spending a few days there, it brought 
back many moving memorjes and 
thoughts. If only this broadcast had been 
advertised in Point 3 in earlier issues, all 
the many members of Toc H who have 
not been fortunate enough to have 
been to Poperinge could have shared in 

this experience. 
What a wonderful] advertisement 

for Toc H! 

Philip Watling 
Goff’s Oak, Cuffley 


None of us — not even Colin himself! — 
knew that he would be making this 
programme until a few days beforehand; 
so it was impossible to print an advance 
notice in Point 3. Ed. 


Projects 


An excellent issue of Point 3 — I've read 
it twice already! As the new Development 
Officer in the south east, | felt ‘inspired’ 
and hopeful for the future of Toc H and 
its projects. 1 wonder how much it will 
‘inspire’ the established membership that 
has trouble understanding and coping 
with projects and their relationship with 
a changing Toc H. I can only hope that 
this issue will encourage those who are 
a part of an ‘insular’ branch to change 
that branch into an open and wider 
thinking group (as they were in the early 


days). working towards the day when 
Toc H will not need the salaried member 

such as me! I also hope that it 
encourages members to ask themselves 
when was the last time their branch did 
a collective task as a branch (as Joan 
Nicholas’ group did)? 1 don’t necessarily 
mean a residential project but an activity 
by which, instead of simply raising 
money for someone (by a jumble sale, 
for example), the branch went and did 
something with that someone. Any 
charity can raise money — but can any 
charity do what Toc H claims to do? 


Philip Walker 
Gillingham 


After 24 years of projects, it surprises me 
that we are down to such a small 
membership from tens of thousands. 1 
would not think we could claim this as a 
great success. One would have thought 
that long before now we would have 
realised that as a imovement we were 
moving in the wrong direction and had 
left behind the road that leads to the 
vision of our founder Tubby Clayton. 

1 feel that now and again we need to 
take a long and meditative look ai our 
symbol of the lamp which proclaims 
Jesus as the Light of the World. Its cross 
shows the sacrifice of redemption made 
once and for all, and another bar is added 
to show the sacrifice made by countless 
thousands of other souls who died 
fighting evil. If this is what Toc H is 
about, count me in! Now, let us turn our 
eyes away from this wonder and what do 
we sec? Hosts of men and women hunting 
around for good works to do in the name 
of Toc H. This on its own will lead 
nowhere and must fail. Good works are 
God works and the glory of them must be 
His. We must Jet the world know that 
‘God so wonderfully made Toc H’, to 
quote our prayer, and that He is the 
author and inspiration of all we do. 

Looking at our world I see no lasting 
good works done in any other name. We 
do not need to look into any other faiths 
or belicfs — it stares us in the face. | 
would hate to see a small nucleus of 
people at the centre of our movement 
and a lot of uncommitted folk coming 
and going on projects just to fill their 
time, without knowing what it is all 
about. I say, keep Toc H unique in this 
one thing and leave the works to Him. 


James Curran 
Ilford, Essex 


After Projects What? 


This question continues to perplex us and 
no real answer seems to have been found 
to it. Sometime in the first half of 1989 it 
is my wish to take another look at finding 
some answers to this perplexing question. 
May I. through Point 3, ask if there is 
anyone who might care to join me in a 
day of brain-storming and dialogue 

possibly at Newark Street in London? 


review 


Seeing the Light 


CONVERSION 
—A SPIRITUAL JOURNEY 


By Malcolm Muggeridge 
Collins £10.95 


Conversion is an unusual blend of 
Narrative, reflection and quotation. The 
opening describes Malcolm's reception 
into the Catholic Church. The closing 
chapter (‘The Prospect of Death’) draws 
together some of the thoughts, instincts, 
experiences and insights which led him to 
that point. The central chapters are often 
complex but always smooth, easy to read 
and patently honest. They gripped me so 
that I felt driven to read it at a sitting. 


At the age of 84, Muggeridge is reflecting 
on some of the steps in his pilgrimage. 
In a sense. ‘conversion’ is the wrong word 
for what has come to him. There was no 
sudden blinding vision, no ‘road to 
Damascus’ experience. As he says, he just 
‘stumbled on’ through a long busy life, 
absorbing influences, being pointed by 


experience to convictions about the 
nature and purpose of existence, 
sometimes slipping into terrifying 


melancholy and, very occasionally, being 
granted flashes of insight. From earliest 
childhood, he was conscious of wonder 
about life: `I have always felt myself to 
be a stranger among strangers in a strange 
land 


aware that our home is 


If there is sufficient response for an 
additional northern venue it will be 
considered. Please let me know if you are 
interested at: 


10 Acacia Road, Birmingham B30 2AL 
(Tel. 021 472 2971). 

Robin Dunford 

Birmingham 


Judaism 


May | thank you very much for the issue 
on Judaism (Point 3, September). It seems 
to me to be an example of another way 
that we can build bridges between 
societies. Such knowledgeable articles 
give me understanding rather than unjust 
criticism. Maybe you will in future 
produce more articles of this kind. I'm 
sure this could broaden the Toc H 
outlook on the world outside our own 
organisation (it really is so small 
compared to the great universe). So do 
carry on — | wish you every success. 


\Joy Tubb 
St Leonards-on-Sea 


elsewhere.’ The rare flashes of insight 
stick in the mind — his unearthly 
experience in the Church of the Nativity 
in Bethlehem, his meeting with Mother 
Teresa and, above all, these two which 
haunt me... 


At his formal reception into the Church, 
his friend Father Bidone brought along a 
number of Downs Syndrome children 
who were in his care. Malcolm dreaded 
the intrusive movements and strange 
sounds they might make at solemn 
moments. But, when the noises did come, 
he was suddenly filled with: ‘A great 
satisfaction, transforming. . . a 
respectable quiet ceremony into an 
unforgettable spiritual experience.’ He 
found that his wife had had precisely the 
same experience at just the same time. 
Reflecting later, he came to see that 
‘genetic failings’ are heavenly messengers, 
with a special role in the world to make 
outward and visible the physical and 
mental distortions which we all have 
inwardly and invisibly. ‘Without dwarfs, 
we should suppose that all humans are 
giants... 


The second ‘flash’ which stays with me is 
the author's account of his attempted 
suicide in Mozambique, where he was 
serving as a sort of wartime counter-spy. 
Rather drunk, he lapsed into one of his 
bouts of deep melancholy. He drove 
along the coast road for several miles, got 
out of his car and undressed, noting that 
lights were still shining in the bar he had 
just left. The tide was out and he had to 
walk along way to reach deep water. Still 
he could just sec the lights, a long way off 
now. Suddenly, he turned and swam 
desperately for the shore, shouting for 
help. his eyes fixed on the faint, far-off 
lights: ‘They were the lights of the world; 
they were the lights of his home, his 
habitat, where he belonged. He must 
reach them. There followed an 
overwhelming joy such as he had never 
experienced before: an ecstasy. In some 
mysterious way it became clear to him 
that there was no darkness, only the 
possibility of losing sight of a light which 
shone cternally. . > At last he reached an 
estuary mouth and floundered ashore 
in deep, black mud. Slowly. and long 
aftenvards, he recognised that moment 
of ecstasy as marking one of the great 
changes in his life — a step away from 
self-indulgence and the things that pass 
and towards the universal and the 
cternal. 


. . 
Each of the central chapters deals with 
one phase of Malcolm's long life — us 
a child, undergraduate, teacher, 
journalist, soldier, cte. Despite his 
stumbles and backsliding, he can now see 
that cach phase took him a step or two 
further in a pilgrimage. As a young child, 
he felt ‘recurrent wonderment as to who 
he is and what he was supposed to be 


Continued overleaf 
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about .. > As a boy, he was caught up in 
his Labour MP father’s ‘religion of 
progress.’ This illusion was slain by a 
series of blows — his experience of the 
freedom movement in India; his hero 
Ramsay MacDonald’s ‘desertion’ of the 
cause, the contrast between what well- 
meaning liberals were writing about 
Stalin’s Russia and what he saw for 
himself was the tyrannical fact. The coup 
de grace was dealt by his long experience 
as a journalist, at home and abroad. He 
watched the ever widening gap between 
what was happening and what was 
reported: ‘In the beginning was the News, 
and the news became words, and dwelt 
among us, graceless and full of lies.’ 


Gradually, his experiences and insights 
began to show recurrent themes. 
Liberation never comes from power, only 
from selfless love: ‘Superman’s victories 
are all defeats.’ To grow in life and to 
grasp at freedom, we need to break out 
from the cell of our ego whose chains and 
locks are pride and self-indulgence. 
Reflecting on this, Malcolm Muggeridge 
has reach serenity in old age. Life is still 
a mystery which profoundly exercises his 
‘tired mind.’ But it no longer threatens 
and tortures him. He quotes Blake's 
verse: 


‘I give you the end of a Golden String, 
Only wind it into a ball, 
It will lead you in at Heaven's gate 
Built in Jerusalem's Wall.’ 


But, reading the book, I was haunted by 
verses he does not quote — Francis 
Thompson’s Hound of Heaven. 


‘I fled him down the nights 

and down the days; 

I fled him down the arches of the 
years; 

I fled him down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind. . . 

But with unhurrying chase 

And unperturbed pace, 

Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
They beat — and a voice beat 

More instant than the Feet 

“All things betray thee, 

who betrayest Me...” 

“Lo, all things fly thee, 

for thou flyest Me...” ? 


l] urge you to buy, beg or borrow this 
remarkable little book — and read it! 


Frank Rice 


(Ml Frank Rice is a former Editor of 
Point 3. 
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Webb House 
isone year 


Â Billy Pindar 


Scenes from the 
Webb House Social. 


The Open Party 


At Webb House there were people le 

Given a speech from the floor. o 

For Webb House was opened, 

by people I’ve not seen before. 

Cameras flashing, as one gives a speech 

An open house for all — within easy 
reach! 

I’ve been coming just under a year, 

| thank the staff for their help and care 

Here at Webb House 

where one is welcome — 


from anywhere. 


Trevor Cox 


Photos: Judith Rice 


À Maria Morgan 


ji N [1< Colin Holt 


TocH and schizophrenia 


There has been much coverage in the 
media recently about the condition 
known as schizophrenia, the effect on 
its sufferers and the problems faced 
by their families. Inevitably, the worst 
cases were highlighted, but not all 
sufferers are like this and many are 
able, with the help of medication, to 
keep its worst effects reasonably 
under control. 


One thing the publicity has done is to 
expose some of the misconceptions 
about it: schizophrenics are not Jekyll 
and Hyde characters to be feared and 
shunned, but are ordinary people with 
a problem who deserve our sympathy 
and understanding. In Toc H we do 
many projects for people with 
problems; can we do something for 
schizophrenics? The following story 
shows we can. 


Two years ago Oatlands Branch in 
Harrogate, in the course of 
investigating the possibility of starting 
a friendship circle, made contact with 
the local support group of the 
National Schizophrenia Fellowship. 


We said that perhaps the most we 
could do was to offer our friendship - 
but was there, in fact, anything 
practical we could do? Could we, for 
instance, 1ake some of the ‘sufferers’ 
(for want of a better word) for a 
week’s holiday at Colsterdale of 
Alison House? They thought a weck 
might be too long in the first instance 
and suggested we do a weekend as an 
experiment. 


So we booked a weekend at 
Colsterdale and set about raising the 
money. We organised a garden party - 
no mcan feat for a branch of elderly 
members (in years but not in spirit). 
We had no illusions cither about the 
problems and realised that, because of 
the way schizophrenia affected its 
victims, they might, at the last minute, 
decide not to come. In fact something 
like this did happen and out of the 
possible six or seven we had hoped to 
lake, only three turned up. A flop? - 
not a bit of it! We all thoroughly 
enjoyed ourselves and our guests 
enthusiastically said they would like 
to come again. 


E eh 


T p's pioneering centre in mentaj 
„ealth in Middlesbrough celebrated in 
syle on the 19th October last year. The 
> yns Deputy Mayor, Mr Chris Robson, 


been i : 
jn tune with the Webb’s. She spoke of the 


inhumanity of the austere old-style 
mental hospitals and welcomed Webb 
House, which is an attractive and well- 
equipped building combining a residential 
section, a day resource unit and an office 
for the local friendship circles as well as 
offering opportunities for guided work 
rehabilitation. Edie Coltman talked of 
how wonderful it was to have a place 
which ‘belonged’ to the people who used 
it. Lots of people turned up — founders, 
members and friends of the Webb — as 
well as a number of other Toc H people 
from around the country. The day 
finished with a relaxed Social with ‘home- 
grown’ entertainment — and what a 
variety of musical styles there was, from 
Blues to Hymns! 


Photo: Judith Rice 


Dorothy Townson chats to Derek Pilcher. 


We were not able to repeat the project 
last year because of other matters on 
our plate, but decided to have another 
go this year. The word must have got 
around that we werc a friendly lot and 
could be trusted, because this time 
seven came along, including two of 
the original three. There were also 
seven of us from the branch. On 
Neither occasion did we do anything 
oul of the ordinary - walks up the 
valley, a picnic to Bolton Castle and 
Aysparth Falls, a slide show in the 
evening or a visit to the pub, and 
everyone joining in the usual chores 
of cooking, laying a table, washing up 
and cleaning - in other words, a 
typical Toc H family weekend. We 
were a mixed group although , by 
Chance, all our guests were male. We 
also had in our party - just in case - 
someone with experience of dealing 
with mental illness. Although we had 
NO problems on this score, it is 
perhaps a wise precaution to take. 


Our next challenge is a week’s 
Project... but what about your 
branch? - if you've run out of idcas 
for a project, here’s a new one. It’s 
over io you. 

R. Stayman (Oatlands Branch) 
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Bramley Branch recently had a street 
collection in aid of Toc H. The organisers 
Bill and Tom (76 and 78 years of age 
respectively) were joined by various 
fellow members throughout the day 
armed with collecting boxes and ‘Toc H 
is for people’ stickers. The magnificent 


sum of £190 was raised, thanks to their 
efforts. 


For the past six years, Hoddesdon Branch 
has organised an Old Time Music Hall 
for local senior citizens. This year, 
however, it decided to have a change and 
took over 100 elderly people to see the 


lights at Southend. A good day was had 
by all. 


Cirencester Branch celebrated its 50th 
Anniversary in September. There was a 
display of branch memorabilia and, 
following a buffet supper, more than 70 
members and friends enjoyed an evening 
of music and song. 


Corby Branch raised £633.72 when it 
took part in the Alexandra Rose Day. 


Over the last two years, Toc H members 
on the Isle of Wight have been involved in 
fund-raising activities for various causes. 
In 1986/87, they organised a series of 
coffee mornings and bring-and-buy sales, 
which raised more than £560 for the 
Isle of Wight Kidney Patients’ 
Association. The project for 1987/88 
was the Haylands Farm, which cares for 
mentally handicapped adults. Again, 
more than £500 was raised. At the 
present time, members are working hard 
in aid of Arthritis Care: they hope to 
reach a similar target which will go 
towards a specially adapted minibus for 
sufferers of the disease. 


Toc H members in Scotland who 
attended the regional conference at 
Dunblane, were joined by Ann Crouch, 
Development Officer for friendship 
circles, and Alan Johnson, member of 
the National Chaplaincy Team. Their 
visit was enjoyed by all who were there. 


Bargoed Branch took up the challenge 
of ‘the project’ for the first time last 
year, Through liaising with the Social 
Services they managed to organise a week 
long project, in which eight volunteers 
worked with disabled children at a local 
leisure centre. 


y ‘ 
Northants Branch recently said farewell 


to its padre, the Rev H Snape, and 
presented him with a commemorative 
plate. 


Sutherland Men’s Branch celebrated an 
unusual occasion recently when Fred 
Salt was initiated as a member of Toc H 
for the second time. Fred first joined 
the movement in 1935, but by the late 
1970s his interest had waned and he 
drifted away. However, a chance meeting 
with an old Toc H friend rekindled his 
feelings of loyalty and in due course he 
asked to be made a member again. 


Melton Mowbray Toc H was 60 years 
old in September! The Anniversary was 
marked with a musical evening, giving 
members a chance to reminisce together. 


Chard Branch held a second-hand sale 
which raised more than £500. 


Stockport Branch treated the residents 
of a local home for the elderly to‘ a 
Christmas concert at the beginning of 
December. 


Acklam Branch arrange two outings a 
year for several housebound people in the 
Middlesbrough area. In the summer the 
venue is the seaside, whilst at Christmas 
time a special tea is laid on followed by 
entertainments 


The Colsterdale Centre held its Open 
Day in October. Around 50 people 
braved the misty weather to witness the 
dedication of a new porch to Douglas 
Haigh, a former member of the 
Colsterdale Committee. Two pictures 
were also donated to the centre in 
memory of Esther Hepworth, a member 
of Wakefield Branch, who died earlier 
this year. 


Toc H Headquarters, Wendover, was 
recently the venue for a charity lunch in 
aid of Bangladesh. Director John Mitchell 
and Administrative Officer Barbara 
Martin have for some time wanted to set 
up a Toc H group in the area: when 
Dennis and Joan Sanders, former 
members of Richmond Branch, moved to 
Wendover the four of them got together 
and came up with the idea of organising 
a series of lunches in aid of different 
charities. They were helped by friends 
and staff at Headquarters and, on the 
day, more than 50 people turned up, 
bringing in a total of £50. Two more 
lunches are planned, after which it is 
hoped that there will be sufficient 
interest to start up a new group. 


correction 


In the November issue of Point 3, we 
wrongly headed a piece in the Branch 
News section New Group Branch. It 
should of course have read Newbury 
Branch. Sorry! 
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Photo: 


courtesy of the Leicester Mercury 


Holiday Relief 
Help needed 
for Cuddesdon 
House : 


Two weeks in March; April 1 — 16; and 
possibly two weeks in August. 
Accommodation in the staff house, 
meals and travel expenses offered to a 
car-driving volunteer to assist with the 
running of Cuddesdon House when the 
warden or assistant are on holiday. 


Please contact:Anne Evans, tel 086 77 
2004/3918. 


a Å 


Continued from 
previous page 


When Uxbridge Branch was told of 10 
profoundly deaf people — including 
several spastic adults — who had never 
been away on holiday, it immediately 
rose to the challenge. After successfully 
raising the required sum of £400, branch 
members joined the group for three days 
at Cuddesdon House. During their stay, 
they visited a farm museum and a model 


sa bha "hs 
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Everyone in this picture, 
is profoundly deaf. 


(a 
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Toc H branches throughout Leicestershire 
have, for the past few years, been 
involved in raising £4000 to help buy an 
RF Lesion Generator for Leicester 
General Hospital. The Hospital matched 
the branches’ efforts pound for pound. 
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railway exhibition. The thanks of 
Uxbridge Toc H go to Karen Smith who 
organised the party; to watch her ‘speak’ 
to 10 people in sign language was 
amazing. The Spastic Society at Pinner, 
the Ruislip Round Table, two anonymous 
donors and everyone who helped make 
the weekend a success, receive the 
gratitude of the handicapped people, all 
of whom attend an Adult Education class 
taught by Karen at Weald College. 

LRA Smith 


7 


tote 


including the leader Karen Smith {third front the left), 


bà = ` 

Dr Roger Oldham is seen here showing 
the generator — which relieves back pain 
- to Toc H members Lilian Shaw (right) 
and Joyce Beeken. 


Sdate 


welcome. 


to Liz Badger who joined the HQ staff in 
January as secretary to the Fund Raiser, 


farewell__] 


to Brenda Gould, the warden of Port 
Penrhyn Toc H Centre. 


to Marilyn Young, the Compositor at 
Headquarters. 


to Norman Maines, one of the staff at 
Ucanduit in Newcastle. 


obituaries] 


We regret to announce the death of the 
following members: 


In November 

Samuel R Bayley (Wulfrun) 

Kathleen F Cook (Salcombe) 

Doris Hewitt (Rhyl North) 

Ivy Nash (Hemel Hempstead) 

Mary E Peacock (Cleveland district) 
Harold Speed (Bebington) 


In December 

F Colin Campbell (Late Erewash & Trent 
Valley district) 

Betty W Pluck (Ipswich) 


The death of Dorothy Trinder awakens 
memories of one who had an immense capacity 
for friendship — never more than throughout 
the years when she and her husband ‘Tommy’ 
were responsible for running Dor Knap, the 
Movement's former Training and Conference 
Centre in the Cotswolds. 

Much of the charm of the place stemmed 
from its antiquity and peacful remoteness. 
Though this was to be a great change of 
environment for Dorothy ~ as for her husband 
and small son — after spending many years in 
London, she quickly began to relish the new 
life. It says a lot for the judgement of those 
who appointed her that they never had cause 
to doubt the wisdom of their choice. Dorothy 
was ‘right’ for Dor Knap. By her unassuming 
cheerfulness and quiet authority — often in 
difficult circumstances — she won a circle of 
friends wider than probably she herself realised. 
She was that sort of person, 

These were fruitful years for Toc H and 
Dorothy Trinder played a very important part 
in making them so. 

cc 


West Central Branch is mourning the death of 
Lydia Pickering. During the 1950s, Lydia 
was the editor of the Toc H Women’s 
Association Journal ‘The Log* and was 
secretary of Mark VII's management 
committee in the 1970s, prior to its closure. 
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ollowing new members were 


f 
he red during December 


registe 
rs Frances M Crow, (Barton on 

Humber J) 

peslie Jones. Reginald V Allen 

~ (Buckingham M) 

Myron A Lawrence (Central branch) 

Tony Wye (Cleveland district) 

Donald R Meredith (Corsham M) 

Frank Charlton (Hartley Wintney M) 

Mrs Mary Hoggarth, Mrs James | Holt 
(Kendal J) 

Mrs:Josic E Everitt (Netherall W) 

Mrs Margaret Hawke (Oatlands J) 

Mrs Vera E Haygreen (Rushden Royal W) 

Mrs Pamela M Bishop (Taunton J) 


cw | 
members 


Welcome to 13 new members. 


Jack Davey was an active member of Toc H 
from the late 1930s until failing health caused 
him to give up his membership of Westwood 
and Peterborough Branch. tte continued for 
some years as Builder’s Secretary for the 
district and kept in close touch with Toc H life 
in Peterborough. He loved the open air; loved 
his garden and his music and had a wonderful 


sense of humour. 
GED 


John Joseph (Joe) Beaumont of Westwood 
Branch, was not one of our eldest members in 
age or service, but stil! held a special place 
within our branch, He played the organ in 
many churches and linked music with his slide 
recitals. Despite a health handicap in later life, 
he retained a faithful interest in both church 
and Toc H. 

GED 


Andover Branch has been saddened by the 
death of Phyllis Oxer. Due to il! health in 
recent years, she had been unable to be an 
active member but nevertheless, we kept in 
touch with her. She was a staunch member of 
her loca) church and had served in the WRNS 


for 22 years: for this she was awarded the MBE. 
JE 


Leonard Parker went to Oji River in 1935 as 
one of the first six Toc H Bela (Lepra) 
volunteers inspired by ‘Tubby’ Clayton to go 
and help set up a centre for the cure and 
Prevention of Ieprosy. He did just that. Len 
organised the pharmacy and trained local staff 
to help run it. Treatment started in 1936 with 
30 able-bodied patients who helped to prepare 
the quarters for a further intake. As a member 
of the team, he was also involved in every 
activity from building, bush clearing, road 
Making, as well as treatment for the ever 
lengthening queues of patients. Up to 15,000 
Were being treated before 1950, when thosc 
discharged free of the discase exceeded new 
Patients. Returning home in 1947 with his wife 
Margaret, he took over his father's pharmacy 
in Bedale. He became a leading figure in local 
affairs and served the community there as he 
lad served his patients in Nigeria. We extend 
our sympathy to his widow and to his family. 


Together we give thanks for his life. 
HPP 


We give thanks for their lives 
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Prideaux House 
of a communit 
relevant. 


Our aim is to offe 
that short break 


concerts. Ideally suited for 


persons wanting peace and quiet. 


in Hackney. 


There are good shower 


For further information contact: 


FOLDING TABLES 


GOPAK LTD 
FREEPOST, 
Dept TOC, 
Range Road, 
Hythe, Kent, 
CT21 SBR 

No stamp needed 


Alternatively ring 
0303 65751 


Falmouth Toc H aes Hovis 
Accommodation for 5, plus cot. Open all ycar. 
£60 per week. Tel: Falmouth (0326) 312689. 


the Kent, Luxury 6 berth mobile home, 
Telly Eai with cooker, fridge, gas fire, 
WC, shower, TY, radio. Situated on a pleasant 
site with club house and bus service. £70 a 
week, including gas/electric. Contact: Tony 
Cack. 7 Tournay Close, Lympne, Hythe, 
Kent. CT21 4LL. Tel: 0303 269407 


rideaux House 


tne Community and Fellowship of 
Friends Anonymous Service 


is x a hotel, nor a boarding house, nor a hostel. It is the home 
y ef people who have found their faith in God very real and 


er good quality accommodation in a homely atmosphere for 
in London, near the West End, theatres, shops, museums and 
meetings A persons attending conferences, courses, business 

» Interviews, and for those in need of relaxation. Perfect for groups or 


Rie es is offered in The Stanley Coulson Wing of our Community 
se and Centre in ten single (only) rooms, and all proceeds support our work 


Each bedroom has a very high standard of furbishing with own wash-basin. 
é facilities, lounges, TV Room, small garden and the 
Community Chapel. Wholesome cooking is the norm. Sadly, accommodation is 
not suitable for children, smokers and persons on specific orthodox diets. 


The Rev Gualter R de Mello, Prideaux House, Ecumenical Interfaith Centre, 
10 Church Crescent, London, E9 7DL. Telephone: 01 986 2233. 


(If writing, state name of paper, quoting ‘ACC/87’.) 


TWO WEEKS FREE TRIAL 


DIRECT FROM 
MANUFACTURER 


GENEROUS DISCOUNTS _ 


Lightweight aluminium tables 
with maximum strength, 
minimum weight, attractive 
appearance and folding easily for 
compact storage. A wide range of 
sizes and colour tops is available. 


Ideal indoors or outdoors for 
fund-raising events... 


HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS 
used nationwide in Schools, 
Church Halls, Clubs, Housing 
Associations, Hospitals... 
Please send for our FREE 
illustrated price-list with the 
opportunity to TRY A TABLE. 


Small advertisements must be received (with 
remittance) five weeks before publication day, 
which is the 23rd of the preceding month. The 
charge is Sp a word (minimum 50p) plus VAT, 
to Point 3 Magazine. Rates of display 
advertisements can be obtained from the 
Editorial Office, Toc H, 1 Forest Close, 
Wendover, Tel: 0296 623911. 


Family Holiday at Alison House, Derbyshire. 
May 27 — June 3, 1989. All are welcome. A 
free holiday is offered to a qualified driver of 
the Hatfield minibus. Enquiries: Mrs Grace 
Clayton — Tel: 0727 58117 


Raise funds quickly, easily. Superb ball-pens. 
combs, key fobs, diaries, etc. gold stamped to 
your requirements. Details: Northern Novelties. 
Bradford. BD38BT. 

ALL 
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 from.the 
centres 


Lindridge 
House 


Mar 10 — 12 


Destroy and Create 
A chance to join LTV, Pen Bayley, 
in attacking the grounds of Lindridge 
House. 
Cost: £16 including £5 deposit 


April 21 — 23 
Holiday with Oaklands Park 
Five volunteers are needed to join 
us and a group of teenagers with a 
range of leaming difficulties for a 
holiday together. No expertise is 
needed, but energy and enthusiasm 
are essential. 
Cost: £20 including £10 deposit 


July 21 — 23 

Music Workshop Weekend 
Complete beginners and skilled 
musicians will be equally welcome to 
come and spend the weekend making 
music. We hope that not only will we 
all have fun swapping music, singing 
and maybe improving our own 
abilities but that we can put together 
some entertainment for a local old 
people’s home. You don’t need a 
musical instrument to be able to 
come. but if you have one or more 
then please bring them! 
Cost: £17 including £5 deposit 


July 30 — Aug 4 

An Introduction to Sign Language 
An intensive five day course with an 
experienced teacher. As well as 
helping to communicate with deaf 
people, this should be fun and 
interesting. The group will also look 
after themselves and the house 
during the week. 
Cost: To be announced 


We are still available for bookings 
between the following dates: 

Aug 4 — 6; Aug 13 — 19: Aug 28 
onwards, into September. 


To book your place on any of the 
above. please send the appropriate 
deposit to: 


Jane and Philip Douch 

Lindridge House, Lindridge Hill 
Kingsteignton, Devon TQ12 3QE 
Tel: 0626 65670 


Coisterdale 
Centre 


Feb 3 -5 

In Touch with Toc H 
This weekend is designed as a 
‘condensed project’, for those who 
would like to maintain a regular link 
with Toc H, but find this difficult 
locally, or for the person new to 
Toc H who would like a ‘taster’ to 
see what it’s all about. There will be 
a job to do in the community, some 
lively discussion, a period of 
reflection and, of course, the 
opportunity to meet and make new 
friends. 
Cost: £10 (a 
available) 


subsidy may be 


April 7 — 9 

To Build Bravely 
Literally! This weekend requires a 
group of willing labourers (building 
skills useful though not essential) to 
help convert a redundant part of the 
Colsterdale Centre into a quiet room 
or chapel. This is a working weekend. 
but there will be a little time to relax 
and enjoy each other’s company. 
Cost: £5 


June 23 — 25 
In Touch with Toc H — 2 


A second opportunily to come along 
toa weekend, comprising the 
ingredients of a good project — in 
condensed form! For those wanting 
to get in contact or lo keep in 
contact, with Toc H. 
Cost: £iO (a subsidy 
available) 


may be 


The Toc H Colsterdale Centre is 
located in the beautiful Yorkshire 
Dales, offering secluded and peaceful 
yet homely accommodation. If you 
would like to come to one of these 
events, but rely on public transport, 
do not be put off, as trains or buscs 
can usually be met at a local station, 
Alternatively, the Centre is available 
for your own Toc H booking, and is 
also available to groups outside 
Toc H. 

For further information, 
contact: 


please 


John Dunwell 

Toc H Centre, Colsterdale 
Masham, Ripon 

N Yorks HG4 4NN 

Tel: 0765 89382 


TOWN & COUNTRY 


The Cnanging Scene 


Have youeverspent time thinking about, or even looking at the changes going 


On allaround you? 


Come to Cuddesdon House for a few days to do all the things that tourists 
do, but makeastudy of what you aresceing: 


* the changing naturc of beautiful Oxford - its spires and high rise blocks; 
its provision for industry and academia; 


* therural villages - gradually changing in character into commuter country; 


* 


leisure industry; 


* 


the countryside economy - from farming and animal husbandry to 


the stately homes and the urban estates. 


Drive around Oxfordshire, visit places of interest, listen to local experts 
and enjoy cach other’s company. Participants must be walking mobile! 


Monday 20th March (arrive 11 -12.00) until 


Thursday 23rd March (depart 4.30pm) 


Date: 
Cost: £70 per person (fully inclusive) 
Bookings (with £10 deposit) to: 


John Edwards, 
23 Stonchouse Lane, 
Combe Down, | Bath, Avon. 


Telephone: 0225 833093 


Published by Toc H, 1 Forest Close, Wendover, Bucks 11P22 6BT and printed by The Chesham Press Ltd, Chesharn, Bucks. 


